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BUREAU OF EXPERTIZING. 

Advice as_ to the placing at public or 
private sale of are works of all kinds, pic- 
tures, sculptures, furniture, bibelots, etc., 
will be given at the office of the American 
Art News, and also counsel as to the value 
of art works and the obtaining of the best 
"expert" opinion on the same.. For these 
services a nominal fee will be charged. Per- 
sons having art works and desirous of dis- 
posing or obtaining an idea of their value, 
will find our service on these lines a saving 
of time, and, in many instances, of unneces- 
sary expense.. It is guaranteed that any 
opinion given will be so given without re- 
gard to personal or commercial motives. 



which Capt. DeLamar secured last 
week for $1,250. 

It would seem that the Metropoli- 
tan lost a chance in this sale, to make 
its too small and unrepresentative col- 
lection of American art more chrono- 
logically complete, and this failure em 
phasizes to many Americans, the wis- 
dom of the late Sir Purdon Clarke's 
judgment in the purchase, as an exam- 
ple of a period in American painting of 
the large Bierstadt canvas, now in the 
Museum, and which, although himself 
an Englishman, he warmly defended 
against hostile interior Museum criti- 
cism. 

Why did not Trustee John W. Alex- 
ander, who is popularly supposed to 
especially foster the interest of Ameri 
can art at the Museum make even an 
appearance at the sale? 

Why are the European Museums 
strongest in the art, each of their own 
countries, and the Metropolitan collec- 
tion, at least of early American pic- 
tures and sculptures, the weakest it 
has ? The children of to-day have heard 
and read of Powers' "Greek Slave" — it 
is famous in American art history, and 
yet America's leading art Museum and 
its smaller fellows, apparently made no 
effort to secure it. An opportunity 
lost! 



MUSEUM'S LOST CHANCE. 

There is much comment in studios 
and galleries on the fact that the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, especially, and no 
other American Museum, as far as can 
be ascertained, made any effort to se- 
cure the once famous sculptures of the 
"Greek Slave," by Hiram Powers, the 
"Zenobia in Chains," of Harriet Hos- 
mer, and other less noted examples of 
their fellow and lesser early American 
sculptors, Crawford, Ives and Story, at 
the Hilton auction, at the Anderson 
Art Galleries last week, and which 
were purchased for beggarly sums by 
a private collector, Capt. DeLamar. 

While these works belong to a period 
and a fashion in American art long 
past, they were typical and representa- 
tive of their time, and Americans not 
yet old, can recall the furore that the 
exhibition of the "Greek Slave" and 
"Zenobia in Chains" in particular, ex- 
cited, and how they were extolled by 
the foremost American, and even by 
some of the leading European authors, 
poets and critics of the day. The late 
A. T. Stewart paid what was then 



BUFFALO'S MEUNIER SHOW. 

The exhibition of the works of that 
modern Belgian master, the late Con- 
stantin Meunier — the painter, and more 
especially, the sculptor, of the sadness 
of toil — secured for the Albright Gal- 
lery of Buffalo, and also for the Chi- 
cago Art Institute, the Pittsburgh 
Carnegie Institute, the Washington 
Corcoran Gallery, and, if the efforts of 
Daniel C. French and Solon Borglum 
are succesful, for Columbia University, 
in succession ; through the energy and 
ability of that unique and able woman 
Museum Director, Miss Sage, and now 
open at the Albright Gallery, in Buf- 
falo, is well worth the trip to that city 
to see and study. 

It is a remarkable, almost a wonder- 
ful show, and one that will bring Meu- 
nier, in the estimation of many, into 
the same high rank as Rodin. 



The Altaian collection will be temporarily 
installed in one of the large galleries, pend- 
ing the completion of the new Soutn wing, 
where it is probable it will remain perma- 
nently. The trustees hope to place it on ex- 
hibition in January. 



BUFFALO'S MEUNIER DISPLAY. 

Eighty Bronzes, the four parts in 
plaster of the wonderful monument, 
"To Work," and sixty paintings, draw- 
ings and pastels of various sizes by 
Constantin Meunier, the dead Belgian 
painter and sculptor, are now in the 
Albright Art Gallery, the first place of 
exhibition in. America of the works of 
the man considered by many critics the 
greatest sculptor of modern times. He 
was . also a painter of rare ability, and 
his drawings are also masterly. 

After the triumphant exhibition of 
Meunier's works at the Cercle Artis- 
tique Brussels, the value of the art of 
Meunier, an artist of pity perhaps, but 
one also of great strength and bold- 
ness, was fixed. 

Meunier has dared in modern art to 
choose subjects from the daily life of 
the laborer. This might appear to be 
an easy task, but many other artists 
have tried vainly to portray the life of 
the working classes, and Meunier, save 
Millet, the Barbizon master, and Jules 
Breton, the poetic painter, is the only 
one who has done this with entire suc- 
cess. 

The art of the great sculptor and 
painter is born of an instinctive sym- 
pathy for the worker. Meunier, before 
endeavoring to portray the miners and 
carriers, the puddlers and the black- 
smiths, was their friend. He knew 
their difficult and' agonizing life. Be- 
fore analyzing their character he made 
himself familiar with their thoughts, 
their hopes and their sadness. He has 
opened to sculpture ' an entirely rich 
domain, and has revealed through his 
marvellous power of modeling or 
painting, Jiot .so much-the-joys, but the 
sorrows and unknown terrors of the 
working classes. 

The art of Meunier fascinates. His 
name will live because he will recall 
his time better than any other artist. 
He understood the touching splendor 
of his heroes and has portrayed them 
with truth, because he loved and 
worked for them. 

The exhibition opened on Thursday 
last and will last until the holidays. 
It is already booked for Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Washington and New York. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 
Hartford "Fake Futurist" Show. 

Editor American Art News. 
Dear Sir: 

My attention has been called to Hartford 
notes in the Art News of Nov. 15, and, 
while silence might be the dignified attitude 
toward a slur of this character, a sense of 
justice due contributors warrants a reply. 

The facts condensed are these: On Oct. 
IS about forty letters were sent to artists 
asking if they would care to join in the fun 
of an exhibition of work after the manner 
of "Cubists" and "Futurists," to open with 
a private view Nov. 8 under the auspices of 
the Arts and Crafts Club of Hartford. The 
greater part of these were sent to members 
of the Paint and Clay Club of New Haven, 
of which I am one. Some twenty others, 
mainly Hartford artists, who are friends, 
were solicited by the writer. In response 
we have about forty humorous, or playful 
attempts at the "Eternal Idea," which the 
public are trying to assimilate. These are 
by intelligent artists, as names quoted in 
your article verify. There are thirty nor- 
mal pictures, or, rather, of the antique type, 
which, to the old school layman, still ap- 
pear as manifestations of beauty. In all but 
two or three cases, as letters indicate, where 
pictures were not sent, regrets at the late- 
ness of the invitation which prevented, like- 
wise congratulations and hope for success 
are expressed. 

The exhibit was never intended as one of 
profound significance in asthetic, poetic or 
religious evolution, but we are nattered that 
it has attracted the attention of art lovers; 
its stimulating power is beyond the province 
of prediction. One thing is sure — those who 
have honored the exhibition by a contri- 
bution can stand on their own feet, and there 
has been no spirit on the part of any one 
to "ridicule his calling." All artists, like 
other people, are responsible for their own 
idiosyncrasies, and if the latest movement 
in art is Truth, no genius will ever mar it. 
Vitrue will ever be virtue. Art will not re- 
trograde. 

Hundreds of the best people of Hartford 
have visited the exhibition. We are having 
a lot of jolly good fun and we want every- 
body to laugh with us in the spirit of friend- 
ly fellowship. It isn't always wise too take 
life too seriously. 

Respectfully yours, 

Herbert Randall, 
President, Arts and Craft Club of 

Hartford, Conn. 
Hartford, Conn., Nov. 18, 1913. 



PATHETIC LIFE'S ENDING. 

The news of the death of the veteran 
English woman painter, Maria Brooks, 
through being run down by the auto- 
mobile "that slayeth in the noonday" 
in a New York street last Sunday, was 
read in the studios with expressions of 
genuine sorrow and regret. 

For a number of years past Miss Brooks, 
aged and infirm, an arm crippled from a 
fall, painted' on although poor, and with in- 
different success, cheerful and hopeful of a 
return of that success and reputation which, 
as a Royal Academician had been hers when 
younger, both in London and New York. 
Her death, when aged and infirm, and in 
such a manner struck a pathetic note in the 
art life of this city. 

Metropolitan Museum. 
A collection of works of art purchased 
abroad last Summer by Dr. W. R. Valen- 
tmer, curator of decorative arts, was placed 
on view at the Metropolitan Museum last 
week. The display includes old sculptures, 
wood carvings, glass, furniture and em- 
broideries. The two most important acces- 
sions are a bust of St. John, by Benedetto 
Da Majano, of the 15th century, and "The 
Christ Child," by Desiderio Da Settignano. 
The former work is in terracotta, painted in 
charming colors. The latter is in stucco and 
considered the large sum, for an art wel1 preserved. There are also some Per- 

work, of $11,000, for the "Greek Slave," Uiirak aintingS ' in bea " tiful C ° lor ' by Agha 



CLEVELAND. 

The Art Loan Exposition has been 
postponed one week, due to the effects 
of the recent storm that tied up trans- 
portation facilities, which made it im- 
possible to bring in out of town art 
objects at the time promised. The ex- 
position will now open Monday even- 
ing, Nov. 24, and more than 200 pic- 
tures have been collected. 

Local artists are interested in the ex- 
hibition conducted by the Women's 
Art Club, at Cincinnati, where nearly 
150 pictures are on show. 

Col. Anthony Dyer, of Providence, 
R. I., is holding an exhibition of some 
two score recent water colors at the 
new and handsome Gage Gallery. The 
artist improves every year in his good 
work, painting more freely and strong- 
ly, and this display is exceptionally at- 
tractive. Especially good is the pic- 
ture of an old doorway and another lu- 
minous harbor scene with boats. 

In the same Gage gallery, which are 
the handsomest of their kind in the 
West, there is now an exceptionally 
well selected assemblage of modern 
Americans, including unusually good 
examples of Lillian Genth, Gardner 
Symons, William Sartain, C. W. Haw- 
thorne and other leading painters. Mr. 
Gage is to be congratulated on the 
arrangement of his galleries. 



A HAPPY STORY. 

Mr. Charles L. Hutchinson, President of 
the Chicago Art Institute is, as the late Sir 
Henry Irving said of his fellow-actor, Sir 
Beerbohm Tree's horse, which misbehaved 
on an important occasion — "a bit of a wit." 

When acting as Toastmaster at the ban- 
quet given at the Art Institute — a fine af- 
fair by the way — last week, to the visiting 
members of those august, if academic, bod- 
ies known as the National Institute and 
Academy of Arts and Letters — he explained 
the difference between the Institute and 
Academy members by telling of the College 
Freshman who, when asked on an exami- 
nation paper, to give a list of the major and 
minor Prophets, wrote "Far be it from me 
to discriminate between such Holy men." 

At this story those Institute members, 
E. W. Redfield and Harrison S. Morris 
glanced at one another, and Brander Mat- 
thews and Ben Foster faintly smiled. 

OBITUARY. 
James Carter Beard. 

James Carter Beard died Saturday last, 
Nov. IS, in New Orleans, aged 76 years. 
He was one of the foremost illustrators of 
the old school, who made all their drawings 
on wood blocks. 

As an illustrator he contributed to some 
of the early works of Theodore Roosevelt. 
He contributed also to practically all of 
the well known magazines and periodicals. 
He was a grandson of Captain Beard, said 
to have been the first man to sail a brig 
on Lake Erie. His grandmother is said 
to have been the first white woman to go to 
the site now occupied by the city of Chi- 
cago. 

Maria Brooks. 

Miss Maria Brooks, the well known por- 
trait and figure painter, died in the Poly- 
clinic Hospital on Sunday, Nov. 16, as a 
result of injuries received when run down 
by an automobile Sunday afternoon. She 
was 76 years of age and a member of the 
Royal Acodemy. A native of England, she 
came to this country in 1883. For seven- 
teen years thereafter she had a studio in 
the Sherwood Building. Prior to coming 
here she had achieved some fame as a 
painter. Her work figured many times in 
exhibtions in this city. 

In January, 1906, Miss Brooks met with 
an accident in which her right arm was 
broken. Then she supported herself by 
using her left arm in painting and in July 
of the following year she was again able to 
continue her work. ' 



